A SHORTER HISTORY OF ENGLAND
dissolute, and both the King and his brother were under the
reproach of great laxity.
Apart from the decline of monarchy, the two chief individual
efforts of the period which were to be of most effect upon
posterity were the introduction of divorce and the statute under
which the freedom of the already decaying peasantry of
England, yeomen both large and small, was destroyed; they
were turned from freeholders into tenants at will, paying com-
petitive rents to the governing classes. Both these events, as is
commonly the case with origins of importance, seemed of far
less significance at the time than they really were.
The Destruction of the King's Endowment. The real
character of the new time was seen when the elective assembly
which recalled Charles II to England proceeded, even before
the first Parliament was called, to destroy the royal revenue. As
we saw during the disputes between Charles I and his Parlia-
ments, the old royal income, inherited from feudal times, on
which the King was supposed to live, had become gravely
insufficient through the fall in the value of money and the
development of the modern state. It barely provided one-
quarter of what was necessary for carrying on government;
another quarter, rapidly increasing, was provided by the cus-
toms, payable by tradition at the ports: for the remaining half
the King had to run into debt to the City moneylenders, and
then to beg for voluntary grants from the rich in Parliament,
a position which gave them increasing power over him.
We have seen how Charles I met the situation successfully fay
keeping at peace, and could carry on until a war forced on him
by the Scotch compelled him to approach his wealthier subjects
again for aid. We have also seen how that situation led to the
Great Rebellion and its successes.
Now, on the so-called restoration of the monarchy the chkf
care of the wealthy class in their assemblies was to destroy the
old feudal income of the King. This was drawn from such
sources as money paid on taking up a landed inheritance held of
the Crown, money paid in connection with wardships in the
control of the Crown, etc. These payments came in the main
from the great landowners, who had hitherto remained, in
theory, the feudal dependants of the King. These payments the
landowners now wiped out, and shifted the burden from their
shoulders on to those of the English people as a whole. The oM